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People — Places — Events 


TORNADO SEASON 


Though tornados may come any time 
of the year and strike almost any part 
of the nation, they appear most fre- 
quently during the spring in the south 
central and midwestern states. May is 
generally the peak month for the 
dangerous twisters. 

Here are some good rules to follow 
during this season: (1) Listen care- 
fully to U.S. Weather Bureau warn- 
ings on tornados and find a safe place, 
such as your basement, if one is fore- 
cast for your area. (2) If you are 
caught outdoors during a twister, lie 
flat in the nearest ditch or ravine. 


CRIME RATE IS UP 


The FBI reports that a record num- 
ber of crimes were committed through- 
out the country last year. The federal 
crime agency says that nearly 2,800,- 
000 major criminal offenses were com- 
mitted in 1957—about 250,000 more 
than last year. 

According to the FBI, persons under 
18 years of age accounted for nearly 
one-half of all major crimes committed 
last year, and teen-agers were respon- 
sible for about two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s auto thefts. 


STUDENT JOB-HOLDERS 


More than 3,600,000 high school and 
college students across the nation 
worked part- or full-time while attend- 
ing classes, according to the U.S. 
Labor Department. A_ substantial 
number of them are college students 
who are paying part or all of their 
expenses while getting an education. 


SENATOR LONG’S PLAN 


For some years now, widows of Civil 
War veterans have received pensions 
from Uncle Sam. But these payments 
have applied only to survivors of sol- 
diers who fought on the Union side. 

Not long ago, Democratic Senator 
Russell Long of Louisiana proposed 
that payments be made to Confederate 
widows as well as those of the Union. 
If his proposal becomes law, an esti- 
mated 1,000 widows of Confederate 
soldiers will be added to the list of 
approximately 4,000 surviving wives 
of Union veterans who get pensions. 


AMERICANS ABROAD 


An estimated 1,500,000 Americans 
are likely to go abroad before 1958 
comes to a close. About half of them 
are expected to go to Europe, with a 
substantial number of these heading 
for the World’s Fair at Brussels, Bel- 
gium. Other favorite spots for Ameri- 
can tourists include Latin America, 
the Middle East, and the Far East. 

All persons who receive passports to 
travel abroad are given a written 
message from President Eisenhower. 
They are reminded that they are un- 
official “ambassadors,” and are asked 
to conduct themselves so as to create a 
favorable impression for our country. 


MOSCOW, Soviet 
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increasingly serious traffic problem 


In Soviet Union Today 


That Nation Is Paying, Through Low Living Standards, For 


Its Impressive Industrial Advances 


IX young Americans, averaging 23 

years of age, are now in Russia, 
visiting universities and student cen- 
ters in that country. Two U. S. basket- 
ball teams are winding up a visit to the 
Soviet Union where they met that na- 
tion’s leading teams. 

During coming months, many 
American groups will go to Russia on 
similar government-sponsored visits. 
Among them will be farm specialists, 
editors, teachers, automobile workers, 
and leaders in the electric-power field. 
They will exchange information with 
Russians who are doing the same types 
of work. 

Many Soviet groups will come to 
America during the same period. We 
have already in recent weeks wel- 
comed a Russian ballet troupe and a 
number of Soviet housing officials. 

This exchange program is being 
carried out under an agreement made 
by Washington and Moscow a few 
months ago. It is the latest approach 
to the problem of creating better re- 
lations between the United States and 


the Soviet Union, the big communist 
nation which is our major rival in 
world affairs. 

Land and people. Stretching across 
northern Europe and Asia, the Soviet 
Union (8,600,000 square miles) is the 
world’s largest country. It is nearly 
21% times the area of the United States 
and Alaska combined. 

Though there are regions in the 
south somewhat like California and 
Florida, the Soviet Union is mainly 
a northern land. The seasons—with 
short summers and long winters—re- 
semble those in Canada. 

In a country of such size (it takes 
up one-sixth of the earth’s surface), 
all kinds of topography are found, in- 
cluding mountains that are among the 
loftiest in the world (the Pamirs of 
central Asia). Yet most of the coun- 
try is a vast, gently rolling plain 
through which such great rivers as 
the Ob, Amur, Lena, and Volga wind 
to the sea. 

Among the nation’s more than 200,- 

(Continued on page 2) 





Adventure Ahead 
On New Frontier 


Region Beyond Atmosphere 
Will Yield Many Secrets 
To Future Explorers 


FEW years ago, Cape Canaveral, 

jutting into the Atlantic Ocean 
about halfway up Florida’s east coast, 
was a lonely expanse of swamps and 
sand dunes. 

Today—staffed by 16,500 men and 
women, and equipped with $400,000,- 
000 worth of installations, spread 
over a 20-square-mile area—Canaveral 
plays a major role in America’s efforts 
to probe outer space. It is the site of 
our great Missile Test Center—oper- 
ated by the Air Force though used by 
all the armed services. 

If you could take a trip to Canav- 
eral on a test-firing day, what would 
you First, on driving to the 
Cape, you would notice a yellow sphere 
hoisted on a 90-foot pole—the warning 
signal that a firing is to occur soon. 

After entering the gates—where 
strict security regulations are in force 
—you pass the “lox” (liquid oxygen) 
plant, which manufactures 75 tons of 
this fuel ingredient each day. Then 
you come to 17 large buildings that 
resemble hangars. In these the 
“birds,” or missiles, are assembled— 
each with about 36,000 parts. 

Next, you see a building. marked 
“Central Control.” This is headquar- 
ters for all operations on the Cape. 
Computing and tracking instruments 
give Central Control officers an instan- 
taneous picture of the “‘birds” as they 
streak over their courses. 

Near the ocean shore you see a huge 
radar tower, fuel tanks behind protec- 
tive walls, and then a circular, for- 
tress-like structure, made of concrete 
and half imbedded in the ground. 
This is the “blockhouse,” from which 
missile firings are controlled. 

Several hundred yards beyond the 
blockhouse is the gleaming missile it- 
self, pointing skyward from one of the 
14 concrete-and-steel “launching pads” 
at Canaveral. Mechanics work from a 
“gantry,” a tall scaffold or servicing 
tower that can be wheeled up to the 
launching pad. 

During a lengthy “count-down” pro- 
cedure—which lasts 7 hours or more, 
even if there are no delays—techni- 
cians make their final inspection and 
preparations for firing. As the end of 
this count-down approaches, the gan- 
try is rolled back. 

A signal light flashes red. Firing 
time is at hand. Men in the block- 
house concentrate on their instru- 
ments. As the “zero” moment arrives, 
the “bird” roars, belches flame, and 
rises slowly from its pad. Its destina- 
tion might be a point 5,000 miles away 
in the South Atlantic, or perhaps 200 
miles up in space where it will launch 
another Explorer. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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SOVIET UNION lies in both Europe and Asia. 


Continental dividing line is 


Ural Mountains, running south from Arctic to a little beyond city of Magnito- 


gorsk (see dotted line on map). 


Life in Russia 


(Continued from page 1) 


000,000 inhabitants are at least 60 na- 
tionalities. More than three-quarters 
of the people are of Slavic descent. 
Other groups range from the Mon- 
golians of Siberia to the Georgians and 
Armenians of the Caucasian region 
near the Black Sea. 

Natural resources. The Soviet 
Union’s natural wealth is on a scale 
to match its geographic size. 

In the Ukraine are great belts of 
fertile soil. The country’s rivers pro- 
vide tremendous water-power reserves. 
Soviet forests are the world’s most ex- 
tensive stands of timber. 

Among all nations, the Soviet Union 
is believed to rank at, or near, the top 
in her supplies of coal, oil, manganese, 
lead, copper, and bauxite (raw ma- 
terial of aluminum). She has immense 
stores of iron ore and natural gas. 

Gold, nickel, phosphates, 
cobalt, tungsten, and mercury exist in 
large amounts. New discoveries of 
mineral wealth made constantly. 

Industry. It is upon industrial 
growth that Russian leaders are stak- 
ing their country’s future. As one 
writer has put it, “the hammer rather 
than the sickle has become the symbol 
of communist society.” 

The Soviet vovernment 
manages the factories, 
and other 
emphasis 
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industry—producing steel and 
metals, industrial machinery, 
plants, military equipment, ete. 
Remarkable progress has been made 
over the past 

A major goal of Russia’s leaders is 
their the foremost 
industrial power of the world. Today 
production is 
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Officially named Union of Soviet Socialist 


only about 42% as great as ours, but 
the Soviets are gaining on us. 

Allen Dulles, director of the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency, recently 
had this to say: 

“In the first quarter of 1958, Soviet 
industrial production was 11% higher 
than a year ago... (as compared to) 
a decline of 11% in the United States. 

“According to available statistics, in 
the first quarter of 1958, the Sino- 
Soviet bloc (Russia, Red China, and 
other communist lands) has for the 
first time surpassed the United States 
in steel production. The 3 months’ 
figures show that the U.S.S.R. alone 
turned out over 75% of the steel 
tonnage of the United States.” 

How has Russia made such gains? 
She has done so by concentrating on 
heavy industry and largely ignoring 
consumer (items that people 
want and need in their daily lives— 
clothing, autos, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, etc.). Her gains in 
heavy industry—on which military 
power is based—have been made by 
depriving her people of consumer 
goods, 

Will the Soviet Union continue to 
keep gaining on us at such a rapid 
pace? Some U. 8S. officials doubt it: 
“When Russia began to industrialize, 
she started practically from scratch. 
If a nation has only 1,000 factories 
and builds an additional 1,000, it may 
boast of a 100% increase. If another 
country has 10,000 factories and con- 
structs 1,000 more, it can claim only 
a 10% increase. 

“That is what has been happening 
all’ along the line in the industrial 
race between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. We have been so 
far ahead of her that naturally it is 
not possible or necessary for us to 
advance as fast as she has in recent 
Moreover, her population is 
larger than ours, so she 
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years. 
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Republics (USSR), 


it is usually called the Soviet Union or Russia. 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Yugoslavia, 


headed by President Tito, is the only European communist country to be com- 
pletely independent of domination by the Soviet government. 


” 


goods to be on an equal basis with us. 

Despite this argument, which ob- 
viously has much merit, all informed 
Americans agree that we must con- 
tinue to make as much industrial prog- 
ress as possible, not only in order to 
maintain the prestige of democracy as 
opposed to communism, but also to 
improve living standards for our rap- 
idly growing population. As a matter 
of fact, our country—until the pres- 
ent recession set in—had made great 
industrial progress since 1945. 

Farming. The sore spot of Russia’s 
economy is farming. The government 
runs and controls the farms. Most of 
the crops are turned over to the gov- 
ernment at prices set by the state. 
Then the government sells the crops 
at a much higher price to town and 
city people. 

It is a constant struggle to provide 
enough food. Several factors are in- 
volved. First, the Soviet Union is so 
far north and in many places there is 
so little rain that only about 15% of 
the land is suitable for raising crops. 
Second, Russian farms are still not so 
highly mechanized as U.S. farms and 
they do not use manpower so efficiently. 
The average Soviet farmer probably 
doesn’t produce more than one-quarter 
of what the average U. 8S. farmer does. 

Another big reason for lagging crop 
production is the resentment of thou- 
sands of farmers at the system under 
which they work. Since the govern- 
ment takes most of what they produce, 
they have little incentive to produce 
more. 

One concession the government has 
made is to permit farmers to have 
their own garden plots up to an acre in 
size. Here they may raise vegetables, 
keep a cow, a pig, a few sheep, and 
poultry. (Nearly half the livestock 
in the Soviet Union is owned in this 
After the government has taken 
the 


way.) 
its share from the private plots, 


farmers may sell what is left over. 

Premier Khrushchev has taken sev- 
eral steps to try to boost farm produc- 
tion. Corn output has been expanded, 
and new lands have been opened for 
producing wheat and cotton. But pro- 
viding enough food is still Russia’s 
main economic problem 

Living conditions. Living standards 
are considerably lower in the Soviet 
Union than in the United States. The 
average Russian factory worker re- 
ceives about half the pay of the 
average U.S. factory employe. 

In terms of purchasing power, the 
Russian worker’s pay does not go far, 
for prices of many items are extremely 
high. For example, a worker earning 
average pay of 800 rubles a month 
(about $160) has to use half a da}’s 
pay for a medium-sized chocolate bar, 
5 days’ pay for a man’s hat, 10 days’ 
pay to buy a pair of shoes. 

But though manufactured goods are 
scarce and prices are high, the staple 
foods—bread, potatoes, and cabbage— 
are cheap. So are rents. A haircut 
costs about 25 cents. Books and rec- 
ords are reasonably priced. Medical 
and dental care is at government ex- 
pense. Though the citizen pays for it 
in the form of taxes and labor at low 
wages, he thinks of it as being “free.” 

Housing continues to be a problem. 
A worker’s family is usually crowded 
into 1 or 2 rooms in an apartment 
building, and has to share kitchen, 
bathroom, and even closet space with 
other families. 

For rural families, life is often 
harder than it is for city people. Many 
farm kitchens lack running water as 
well as the appliances that so many 
American farm wives enjoy. 

For favored groups—leading com- 
munist officials, factory managers, a 
few leading scientists, artists, writers 
and entertainers—life is much better. 
These people own most of the privately 
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owned autos, TV sets, and other de- 
sired products. 

Yet even though life is grim by U.S. 
standards, it is better for many Rus- 
sians than it was a few years ago. 
Consumer goods are becoming a bit 
more available, and the promise of 
more of these products is being held 
out to the people. 

Top leadership. The Communist 
Party runs the Soviet Union. The most 
powerful agency is the Presidium, the 
directing group of the party. It has 
15 full members and 8 subordinate 
members. The Soviet Union’s 2 legis- 
lative houses are rubber-stamp organ- 
izations which approve actions taken 
by the Presidium. 

Who makes the decisions in Russia? 
After the death of Dictator Joseph 
Stalin in 1958, a group leadership 
took over. In recent months, Khrush- 
chev has taken over new positions of 
power and eliminated some of his 
rivals from important posts. The gov- 
ernment seems to be moving in the 
direction of one-man rule again, but 
many observers think that another 
struggle for power will eventually 
erupt among the Soviet leaders. 

Backing up the communist leader- 
ship are the largest armed forces in 
the world. It is estimated that they 
number slightly more than 4,000,000 
(as compared to about 2,800,000 U.S. 
troops). 

More impressive than the size of 
Russia’s forces have been her achieve- 
ments in rockets and missiles over the 
past year. Whether the Soviet Union’s 
intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBM) can actually reach targets 
anywhere in the world—as her leaders 
claim—cannot be ascertained for sure. 
But by launching earth satetlites last 
fall, Russia has proved without a 
doubt that she does have the powerful 
mechanism needed for putting an in- 
tercontinental missile into the air. 

At the heart of Moscow’s military 
strength are her stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons. Russia’s military strength is 
such—it is widely believed—that an 
all-out conflict between that country 
and ours would probably destroy civ- 
ilization. There would be no winner. 

Relations with Russia. Can America 
live in friendship with Russia? Or do 
we face a long period of cold war that 
could end in a nuclear catastrophe? 

Barring any new scientific develop- 
ment that could upset the present mili- 
tary balance, Allen Dulles feels that 
the cold war in the future will be 
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largely along economic and _ political 
lines. He does not believe that the 
Russians will use their military power 
in such a way as to risk a general war. 
“They have a healthy respect,” he says, 
“for our retaliatory capability.” 

U.S. officials agree that we must not 
let down our guard for a minute— 
not so long as Moscow is out to extend 
its control and, to use Khrushchev’s 
term, “‘crush” the United States. At 
the same time, we must explore every 
means of relaxing cold-war tensions. 

Some observers feel that the ex- 
change program upon which we are 
now entering with Russia has great 
possibilities for promoting better re- 
lations between our countries. For 
example, if the program can bring 
considerable numbers of Soviet citi- 
zens here, it may go far toward cor- 
recting the picture of American life 
that the Moscow government has pro- 
moted—the picture of our nation as a 
“war-mongering” country, and of our 
government bent on promoting war to 
make “profits for capitalists.” 

If sufficient numbers of Russians re- 
turning to their country spread the 
word that America is far different 
from what it has been painted by Red 
leaders, then a big step will have been 
made toward reducing tension. Even 
in the Soviet Union, leaders cannot 
ignore public opinion. If that opinion 
becomes more favorable toward the 
United States, then the Russian ruling 
group may be forced to be more truth- 
ful to its own people. 

U.S. visitors to the Soviet Union 
will also benefit by learning more 
about that country and its citizens. 
The exchange program, it is hoped, 
will clear up misunderstandings that 
have helped to create tension. 

Another factor that may aid in 
bringing about smoother relations is 
the rising educational level in the 
Soviet Union. While the government 
has been successful thus far in keeping 
the educated people from critically 
examining differing political systems 
and points of view, it cannot suppress 
independent thinking forever. As more 
and more Russians receive advanced 
schooling, they’re likely to insist on 
more freedom of inquiry. Also, they 


will want greater political freedom. 
This trend may bring them closer to 
us and our democratic way of life. 
Meanwhile, the United States needs 
to be patient, on the one hand, and 
always alert and prepared for a crisis, 
—By HOWARD SWEET 


on the other. 
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IN MANY CASES, Soviet supermarkets such as this one make use of the ancient 
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IDEAS ON COMMUNISM by German-born Karl Marx (left) influenced Nikolai 
Lenin in building Red government in the Soviet Union 


Historical Background 


Russia—From Czarist to Red Tyranny 


S Russia’s long, cold winter was 
reaching its final stage in Feb- 
ruary-March 1917, an unhappy and 
hungry people turned to revolt. Rus- 
sian peasants and factory workers rose 
against their Czar (or Tsar) with de- 
mands for an end to tyranny and 
poverty. 

There had been rebellions before 
during the 100 years up to 1917. Rus- 
sian army officers—who had seen west- 
ern Europe and liked its way of life— 
organized secret societies to seek 
greater freedom for their country as 
early as 1816. 


An Early Failure 

A military plot against the Czar 
failed in 1825, and rebel leaders were 
hanged. Hundreds of uprisings by 
peasants and some strikes by factory 
workers followed. In 1905, workers 
marched to the palace of Czar Nicholas 
II. They wanted to speak with the 
ruler. They were met by gunfire of 
soldiers, and nearly 1,000 demonstra- 
tors were killed. 

Nicholas, frightened by this latest 
show of discontent, did agree to a 
Duma (parliament) in which the peo- 
ple had some representation. The 
Duma was without real power, how- 
ever, for it could only recommend— 
not enact—legislation. 

Dissatisfaction remained, and the 
teachings of Karl Marx grew in popu- 
larity among the Russian people. Ger- 
man-born Marx preached that the 
workingman was the slave of capital- 
ists. He and his German collaborator, 
Friedrich Engels, urged violent revolu- 
tion to overthrow capitalism. 

Revolution would, Marx and Engels 
contended in their “Communist Mani- 
festo” of 1848, bring an end to a so- 
ciety of rich and poor classes. The 
people as a whole, they argued, should 
take over all property in the name of 
the state. All then would share in the 
fruits of production. 

The revolution of February-March 
1917 finally brought the fall of Czar 
Nicholas. He and his family were 
arrested, and later executed. The re- 
bellion did not bring realization of the 
people’s dream of a more prosperous 
life; it did not even bring freedom. 

A temporary government replaced 
the Czarist regime, but it was weak- 
ened by quarrels. One political group 
favored some participation in govern- 
ment by the people as well as improved 


living standards—but also wanted to 
keep control of the nation under a new 
Czar. Two other main groups were 
made up of believers in Marx’s ideas, 
but differed on how to carry them out. 

Moderate Marxists were known as 
Mensheviks (from a Russian word 
meaning minority). They believed 
conditions were not ripe for carrying 
out all of Marx’s revolutionary ideas. 
The Mensheviks favored helping the 
people under some type of democ- 
racy—in which capitalism would have 
a place. The Bolshevik (majority) 
Marxists were determined to end cap- 
italism and set up a communist state. 

First Premier of the temporary 
government was Prince Lvov, whose 
party favored monarchy. Taking 
office in March, he was forced out in 
July. The new Premier was Alexander 
Kerensky, who looked upon himself as 
a believer in democracy and worked 
with the Mensheviks. 

Kerensky, like Lvov, was unable to 
restore order in his country. He had 
to deal with unfulfilled demands for 
land and food by the people—and also 
growing cries for getting out of World 
War I, which Russia was fighting on 
the side of Britain and France against 
Germany. (Russia got out of the war 
in 1918.) 


Bolsheviks Gain Control 


As conditions worsened, the Bolshe- 
vik Marxists worked hard. They 
scorned the government and exercised 
power through Soviets (councils) that 
had been formed in many parts of the 
country. 

Key figures in directing the Soviets 
were Nikolai Lenin, Leon Trotsky, and 
Joseph Stalin. They believed in ter- 
rorism against their opponents, 

By October, the Bolshevists were 
ready to take over. A second revolu- 
tion, the communist revolt, broke out. 
A “Soviet Republic” was proclaimed. 
Kerensky fled. Lenin, who had been 
living in Switzerland when the first 
revolution broke out, became Premier 
and dictator. 

Upon Lenin’s death in 1924, his 
chief aides—Trotsky and Stalin— 
quarreled. Trotsky lost and had to 
leave Russia in 1927. Stalin became 
the new dictator. Since then, indus- 
trial progress has been made, but the 
people have even less freedom than 
they had under the Czars. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 
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The Story of the Week 


Arctic Inspection? 


Last summer, when we asked Mos- 
cow to agree on joint international 
inspection of the Arctic region to re- 
duce the danger of a sneak attack 
across that part of the globe, the Reds 
scoffed “What is there to 
inspect in the North Pole area outside 


and said: 


of polar bears?” 
Now 


Russia to 


again asking 
agree to an international 
inspection of this region. 

Our proposal calls for an interna- 
tional inspection team to keep a con- 
stant watch on the Polar region to see 
to it that no secret preparations for an 
attack are made. The team would be 
made up of American, British, French, 
Canadian, and Russian members, plus 
representatives of other countries that 
territories within the Arctic 


we are once 


have 
Circle. 

In an unusual move, UN Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold urged the 
Reds to adopt the American Arctic in- 
spection plan as a start toward global 
disarmament. Though the Reds vetoed 
UN action on the proposal, they said 
it might be discussed at a suggested 
meeting of top Soviet and western 
leaders. At the same time, they said 
that if we did not stop sending planes 
loaded with nuclear on alert 
flights near Soviet territory, they 
would retaliate in kind. 

Meanwhile, talks between western 
and Russian officials continued in Mos- 
cow last week on the possibility of 
holding a summit meeting between 
the 2 sides. 


bombs 


Armed Forces Day 


One of the reasons for Armed 
Forces Day, which is celebrated Sat- 
urday, May 17, is to give us a glimpse 
of the nation’s defense program. An- 
other is to demonstrate that the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marines really 
are a team dedicated to a single pur- 
pose—the preservation of our freedom. 

It is well to remember, on Armed 
Forces Day, that American troops are 
on duty in many parts of the globe, 
and that they are ready to fight if 
called upon to do so. At the same time, 
it is to be fervently hoped that ways 
will be found to preserve peace. 


Baseball Controversy 


What should be done—if anything— 
about the Los Angeles ball park? Ever 
since the season started, a controversy 
has gone on over the size of the play- 


ing field at the Los Angeles Coliseum. 
This is now the home field of the 
Dodgers, who moved to the California 
city from Brooklyn this spring. 

The left-field fence—at the point 
where it intersects the foul line—is 
only 250 feet from the plate in the Los 
Angeles park. On no other big-league 
playing field is the left-field fence less 
than 300 feet from the plate. Even 
though a screen 42 feet high has been 
erected, a ball that is not hit very 
solidly can go for a home run if aimed 
in the proper direction and if ‘‘popped” 
into the air high enough to clear the 
screen. 

Most sportswriters contend that any 
new home-run marks set in the Coli- 
seum should not count as_ records. 
Many of them feel that all big-league 
parks should be of uniform size. At 
present, the 16 fields vary greatly. 

Though they are not completely sat- 
isfied with the set-up, Los Angeles club 
officials point out that only the left- 
field area is short, and that the rest of 
the outfield is They also 
emphasize that the Coliseum is being 
used only temporarily until a new 
stadium can be built for the Dodgers. 


spacious. 


A Good Western 


Though “The Proud Rebel” has 
many features of a “Western” movie, 
such as the gun-fighting violence of 
greedy men and a determined “good” 
man who defeats them, it is much more 
than a run-of-the-mill film of this par- 
ticular type. 

The setting for ‘““The Proud Rebel” 
is the Illinois countryside at the close 
of the Civil War. Alan Ladd plays the 
part of a Southerner whose wife was 
killed during the Union invasion of 
Atlanta, Georgia. Ladd’s real-life son, 
David, takes the part of the screen 
hero’s son who has been shocked into 
muteness by the horrors of battle. In 
the father’s search for someone to cure 
his son, Ladd wanders into Illinois 
where the story reaches its dramatic 
climax. 


Politics on TV 


Edward P. Morgan, John W. Van- 
dercook, and other members of the 
ABC news team will report on the 
1958 congressional and gubernatorial 
election campaigns every Monday 
night from May 12 through June 9. 
These reports, which are part of ABC’s 
“Campaign Roundup” series, will be 
presented 8:00 to 8:30 p.m., EDT. 

The newsmen will report on state 
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FATHER AND SON in real life, Alan and David Ladd play similar roles in 


“The Proud Rebel.” 


primary elections as they occur. They 
will also analyze political trends and 
discuss their significance. Additional 
features are being planned for the 
“Campaign Roundup” series, ending 
with an election-eve telecast of ballot- 
ing results November 4. 


Business Abroad 


To what extent has the downward 
trend in America’s business affected 
the economic well-being of friendly 
countries overseas? 

According to on-the-spot studies 
made by New York Times correspond- 
ents, the decline in our business ac- 
tivity has affected other nations in 
different ways as follows: 

Canada. That country’s booming 
post-World War II economy began to 
sag about the same time that ours did. 
Canadians feel that their business 
activities are so closely tied with those 
of the United States that any serious 
recession below the border would cause 
a similar slump in Canada. 

Latin America. Many countries in 
this area are in trouble because they 
depend heavily on the sale of raw ma- 
terials to Uncle Sam. The current 
American setback has meant big cuts 
in such sales, causing a sharp decline 
in income for our southern neighbors. 

Britain. So far, only a small number 
of Britons are without jobs, and busi- 
ness is fairly good. Unless America’s 
recession worsens, there is little 
danger of serious economic trouble for 
Britain. 
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BALL PARKS differ a great deal as shown by this comparison of playing fields of Yankees, Dodgers and Phillies. 


WASHI 


(These 


diagrams were drawn mainly to show shapes of parks, but were not drawn on a precise or comparative scale.) 


Scene of movie is Illinois in the period after the Civil War. 


France. She has scarcely felt any 
effects of the United States business 
skid. Jobs are still fairly plentiful and 
sales in stores are brisk. 

West Germany. Prosperity contin- 
ues without apparent letup in this 
nation, though a few industries, such 
as steel and textiles, are facing busi- 
ness slowdowns. 


Goodwill Trip 


Later this week, on May 15, Vice 
President and Mrs. Nixon will return 
from a 3-week goodwill tour of 8 
Latin American countries. These in- 
clude Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and 
Venezuela. While in Argentina, the 
Nixons served as President Eisen- 
hower’s personal representatives at the 
May Ist inauguration of Arturo Fron- 
dizi as that country’s President. 

A chief purpose of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s current trip to Latin America is 
to strengthen ties of friendship with 
our southern neighbors. At the same 
time, many Latin American leaders 
have been looking forward to Mr. 
Nixon’s visit to tell him about their 
needs for additional United States 
economic help. 

Much of Latin America is in the 
midst of a serious business slump. 
Prices are high and wages are slip- 
ping. Foreign sales of the big money- 
making items are declining rapidly, 
largely because of reduced purchases 
by Uncle Sam. Many Latin American 
leaders say loans and other U.S. aid 
are desperately needed to help their 
countries fight the slump and get back 
on their feet. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Nixon return 
home this week, the Vice President will 
give President Eisenhower a full re- 
port on his southern trip, including 
Latin American pleas for aid. 


Push-Button Voting 


A number of lawmakers are once 
again asking Congress to adopt elec- 
tric voting machines to speed up 
balloting when the legislators vote on 
an issue before them. 

At present, when each individual 
congressman is asked to vote “aye” or 
“nay” on a bill, it sometimes takes 
an hour or longer to poll all the law- 


makers. Supporters of the electric 
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voting machine sav it would not only 
save time, but it would also insure an 
accurate tally of votes. Under exist- 
ing balloting methods, the votes some- 
times have to be rechecked to insure 
accuracy. 

Opponents of the proposal say it 
would be too costly. They point out 
that it would cost some $500,000 or 
more to install the voting machines in 
both houses of Congress. 

Electric voting machines are used in 
about 25 state legislatures. There, 
lawmakers vote “yes” or “no” on an 
issue by pushing a button or moving 
a switch. The votes are instantly re- 
corded and counted by the device. 


This and That 


The Senate has approved a measure 
calling on labor unions to make full re- 
ports on their financial activities, in- 
cluding the handling of employes’ pen- 
sion funds. The bill is based on pro- 
posals made by Democratic Senators 
John Kennedy of Massachusetts and 
John McClellan of Arkansas (see April 
28 issue of this paper). Observers say 
the chances are “very slim” that the 
Senate-approved bill will be passed 
by the House this year. 

Meanwhile, the Senate has begun 
hearings on a number of additional 
proposed laws governing labor activi- 
ties. 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India says he hopes to retire soon as 
leader of his country. Mr. Nehru has 
served as Prime Minister of India ever 
since it became independent of British 
rule in 1947. His party has asked him 
to stay in office a little while longer. 

The United Arab Republic (UAR) 
has agreed to pay the former owners 
of the Suez Canal facilities more than 
$81,000,000 for their investment in 
the waterway. Under an agreement 
signed recently by representatives of 
UAR and the old Suez Canal Company, 
the money will be paid out on a yearly 
basis during the next 7 years. The 
canal was seized by Egypt, now part of 
UAR, in the summer of 1956. 

Differences over the Arab seizure 
of the Suez Canal were responsible 
in large measure for poor relations 





of atomic age. 
molecule of metal. 


between UAR and western powers. 
Now that the 2 sides have come to an 
agreement on this matter, the way is 
cleared for more friendly ties between 
them. 


Indonesia and Cuba 


There is always a chance that new 
flare-ups of fighting will occur in Indo- 
nesia and Cuba—2 widely separated 
island countries faced with internal 
strife. But in recent weeks, there has 
been very little actual bloodshed in the 
2 lands, and the revolts there are some- 
times referred to by newsmen as “in- 
visible wars.” 

In Indonesia, a rebellion against the 
regime of President Sukarno appears 
to be gradually falling apart. The re- 
volt was begun last winter by leaders 
who feel that Sukarno has been leading 
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“T can see good in all things.” 
“Can you see good in a fog?” 
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Strange that people call money 
“dough.” Dough sticks to your fingers. 
































BILL BOYNANSKY 
“Don’t you want to grow up to be an- 
other Jack poner 
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Judge to the convicted man: “I’m 
going to give you the maximum punish- 
ment. I’m going to turn you loose to 
worry about world conditions, taxes, and 
the high cost of living.’ 


* 


Little brother: What are the three R’s? 
Draft-age brother: Register, get 
Ready, and Report. 


* 


He: Why didn’t you answer my letter? 
Didn’t you get it? 

She: No, I didn’t. And besides, I 
didn’t like some of the things you said. 


* 


One day an employe got 50 cents too 
much in his pay envelope. He didn’t 
say anything, but during the week the 
cashier noticed the mistake, so on the 
next pay day he deducted 50 cents. Then 
the employe complained that he was 50 
cents short. 

“But,” said the cashier, “you didn’t 
complain last week.” 

“No,” replied the employe. “I don’t 
mind one mistake, but I vel bound to 
say something when there are 2 in suc- 
cession.” 


Gleaming brightly at twilight, 
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Indonesia too far into the communist 
camp. 

Cuba’s on-again-off-again rebellion 
has been aimed at the overthrow of 
President Fulgencio Batista, who has 
governed the island country much of 
the time since the 1930’s. Fidel Cas- 
tro, leader of the revolt that flared up 
briefly into fighting this spring, says 
he will try again and again until Ba- 
tista is crushed. 

Because of the tension and danger, 
Cuba’s tourist trade has been seriously 
affected. Most of the finest resort ho- 
tels have been almost empty for weeks. 


Next Week 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s issue will include 
main articles dealing with (1) efforts 
to overcome the U. S. business slump, 
and (2) a summary of important in- 
ternational events since World War II. 


References 


“Exploring Our Neighbor World, the 
Moon,” The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, February, 1958. 


“Why the Moon—And the How,” 
Newsweek, April 7, 1958. 


“Law for the ‘Heaven’s Pathless 
Way,’ ” New York Times Magazine, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1958. 


“Exchange Agreement with U.S.S.R.,” 
by William S. B. Lacy, Vital Speeches, 
March 15. 


“Soviet Union vs. U.S.A.” (a. 2-part 
report), Reader’s Digest. ““What Are the 
Facts?” by Paul Palmer, April, and 
“Where Do We Stand?” by Hanson W. 
Baldwin, May. 


Solution to Last Week’s Puzzle 


HORIZONTAL: Stockholm. VERTICAL: 1. 
ski; 2. Astrid; 3. Atomium; 4. Alcorn; 5. 
rocket; 6. fishing; 7. economy; 8. all; 9 
Freeman. 


[NoTeE: Question 5 referred to the M-1, 
airplane of tomorrow, which will be given 
additional power by a rocket engine in its 
tail. Due to lack of space, the article on 
the M-1 was not included in the i issue, but 
the puzzle had already gone to press. 
Sorry!] 
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Space Exploration 


1. Give a brief description of what a 
visitor to Cape Canaveral, Florida, would 
see. 

2. What is the first, and easiest, step 
in moon exploration? 

8. Does President Eisenhower favor 
military or civilian direction for U. S. 
space activities of a non-military charac- 
ter? Give the pros and cons on this 
issue. 

4. According to the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee, why would space 
vehicles be of limited value as weapons 
bases? 

5. What important military uses would 
certain types of space satellites have? 


6. Can satellites be of any practical 
use in the everyday affairs of man? 
Explain. 

7. What are some of the difficult inter- 
national problems which may arise as 
man proceeds with space exploration? 


8. Why may the subject of space ex- 
ploration be considered by the next ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly? 


Discussion 


1. The President’s Science Advisory 
Committee says that a national space 
exploration program is urgent and inev- 
itable. Do you agree? 

2. In your opinion, are the chances of 
lasting world peace made better or worse 
by man’s increasing ability to explore 
space? Explain your position. 


Life in Soviet Union 


Briefly describe the land and popu- 
lation make-up of the Soviet Union. 


2. What natural wealth does that 
country possess? 

3. Tell about the industrial program 
upon which Russia is embarked. 


4. How has she been able to gain on us 
industrially during recent years? 

5. Why is it a constant struggle to 
provide enough food for the Soviet 
people? 

6. Describe living conditions for the 
average family in Russia. 

7. Who runs the Soviet Union? 


8 What factors may help to bring 
about smoother relations between the 
United States and Russia? 


Discussion 


. Do you believe that the exchange 
Batok will be genuinely successful in 
promoting better understanding between 
our government and that of the Soviet 
Union? Why, or why not? 


2. What steps—if any—do you feel we 
should take to keep our industrial output 
ahead of Russia’s? Explain your views. 


3. How do you think we have the 
best chance of avoiding a war with 
Russia, and of reducing the danger of 
communism? Give reasons for your an- 
swer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly describe our international 
inspection plan for the Arctic. What has 
been Russia’s reaction to the proposal? 

2. What is the 
Forces Day? 

On the basis of New York Times 
Bh how has the downward trend in 
America’s business affected Canada? 
Latin America? Britain? West Germany? 

4. Why did many Latin American lead- 
ers look forward to the current goodwill 
visit of Vice President and Mrs. Nixon? 


purpose of Armed 


5. What event has helped clear the way 
for better relations between the United 
Arab Republic and the western powers? 


6. Describe the latest developments in 
the conflicts that have been taking place 
in Indonesia and Cuba. 

7. Who was the first Red dictator of 
Russia and how did he gain power? 
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3efore very long, a “bird” will rise 
from Canaveral with its destination 
the moon. 

Two purposes. The work done at 
Cape Canaveral has 2 main goals: (1) 
to develop effective military missiles, 
some of which should be able to carry 
hydrogen bombs 5,000 miles or more; 
and (2) to explore, for scientific pur- 
poses, the space beyond our atmos- 
phere. As these goals are pursued, a 
big question arises: Should the job of 
scientific exploration, along with that 
of weapons development, be directed 
by military authorities? 

To a great extent, the same scien- 
tists and technicians and the same 
types of equipment are valuable on 
both jobs. For this reason, many peo- 
ple feel that the whole program involv- 
ing missiles and space should remain 
under the Defense Department. 

According to other observers, 
though, space exploration is so impor- 
tant from a non-military standpoint 
that it should be put under civilian 
management. (In any case, naturally, 
we would need close cooperation be- 
tween the 2 programs.) 

Acting on the advice of his 18-man 
Science Advisory Committee, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has asked Congress 
to establish a new civilian body—called 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency. It would handle space activi- 
ties not primarily of a military nature. 

The President made this request 
“arly in April. Since then, special 
House and Senate committees have 
been studying the proposal. 

For the time being, while the ‘“‘civil- 
ian vs. military” issue awaits settle- 
ment, work on all space weapons and 
vehicles has been turned over to the 
Defense Department’s Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency (ARPA). 

Current enterprises. ARPA officials 
recently reported on projects they have 
under way. One is a rocket engine 
with 1,000,000 pounds of thrust. (The 
Jupiter-C rockets which launched Ex- 
plorers I and III had first-stage en- 
gines that developed a thrust of about 
78,000 pounds.) - Defense officials also 
report work on a camera-carrying 


WHEN PEOPLE reach the moon, they'll face strange 





U. S. Plans for Exploring Moon 


1. Small rocket, trailing balloon, may either hit 
moon or circle it. 


2. A rocket that may make a safe landing on the 
moon and remain there. 


3. A rocket that will make a safe landing and 
then return to earth. 
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SMALL ROCKET may go to the moon within a year, but when one can land with passengers is a disputed point 


satellite which will scan the earth, and 
on designs for a manned space vehicle. 

Moreover, President Eisenhower has 
authorized the Defense agency to ex- 
plore space near the moon. Four or 
more unmanned rockets will be aimed 
so as to circle the moon as satellites. 
3ut, if their flights do not go as sched- 
uled, they may land on its surface. 

If all goes well, the moon missiles 
will send us radio reports on their dis- 
coveries, just as the Soviet and Ameri- 
“an earth satellites have already done. 
Radio transmission is not expected to 
present any serious problem. In some 
ways, according to the President’s 
science advisers, it will be easier to 
obtain clear messages from the moon 
—or even from Mars—than to send 
messages between New York and 
Tokyo. 

The Army will try 1 or 2 moon shots, 
and the Air Force is to make 3. The 
Navy will work on scanning equipment 
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sights and experiences 


for the missiles. Exactly when the at- 
tempts will occur has not been an- 
nounced. 

These first shots will be the easiest 
stage of moon exploration, but even 
they are far from simple. They in- 
volve sending a missile to circle or 
strike a rapidly moving object about 
a quarter of a million miles away. 
The rocket must reach a velocity of 
25,000 miles per hour to escape the 
gravitational pull of the earth, and 
then must be slowed to about one- 
tenth of this speed so as not to over- 
shoot the moon’s gravity field. 

Later exploration. Even more diffi- 
cult will be a “soft” landing, designed 
to place instruments and radio equip- 
ment on the moon’s surface. A fur- 
ther step, still more difficult: Getting 
a human being to the moon and back to 
earth. This will require a rocket en- 
gine of 1 or 2 million pounds’ thrust. 
One of the main problems will be that 
of carrying enough fuel for the re- 
turn trip. Also, according to informa- 
tion gathered by our Explorer satel- 
lites, deadly rays and radiations may 
create a worse space hazard than was 
previously recognized. 


How bold and extensive a space 
program should our nation have? 


Certain witnesses before special con- 
gressional committees have urged a 
more extensive program than is now 
being conducted. They say Russia un- 
doubtedly is putting much effort on 
moon rockets, on reconnaissance satel- 
lites to scan the earth, and on manned 
space flight. 

“We must not lose the race of man 
to outer space,” says Lt. General Putt, 
of the Air Force. Similarly, Brigadier 
General Boushey, Air Force Research 
Chief, says that we must be the first to 
establish outposts and launching sites 
on the moon. Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
Army missile expert, advocates “vig- 
orous action to overcome as quickly as 
possible the obvious lead which the 
Russians now enjoy.” 

On the other hand, various Ameri- 
sans feel that we are paying too much 
attention to space activities, and not 
enough to problems on earth. For 


example, Dr. Howard Hintz, a Brook- 
lyn College professor, urges that we 
spend our money and effort on fighting 
disease, and on education for world 
peace, rather than on satellites and 
missiles. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has testified that he fails to see 
much point in spending great sums for 
a moon rocket—because in his opinion 
the venture has little practical value. 

Up to the people. Since, in the final 
analysis, it will be up to the people to 
decide these questions, our citizens 
need a working knowledge of space 
matters. 

Not long ago President Eisenhower, 
recognizing this fact, released a brief 
report which had been prepared by his 
18-man Science Advisory Committee. 
It is entitled “Introduction to Outer 
Space.” 


What do the science advisers think 
about the desirability of a space ex- 
ploration program? 


They argue that such a program is 
urgent and inevitable, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1) Mankind’s “compelling 
to explore and discover. 

(2) National defense. “We wish 
to be sure that space is not used to 
endanger our security. If [it] is to 
be used for military purposes, we must 
be prepared .. . to defend ourselves.” 

(3) The added prestige, among na- 
tions of the world, that we can win 
through space exploration. 

(4) The new knowledge which we 
can gain—by using space vehicles— 
about the earth, the solar system, and 
the universe. 

In regard to this last point, the 
President’s committee says: ‘‘A satel- 
lite in orbit can do 3 things: It can 
sample the strange new environment 
through which it moves; it can look 
down and see the earth as it has never 
been seen before; and it can look out 
into the universe and record informa- 
tion” without interference from the 
earth’s atmospheric blanket. 

Scientists are eager to probe the 
moon. If they can learn about its 
composition, this may give clues to its 
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origin. They want to know whether 
the moon carries any form of life— 
germs or spores, perhaps. They want 
to see the far side of our neighbor in 
space. No man ever has, because the 
moon always keeps the same side 
turned toward the earth. 


Do we know of any practical ad- 
vantages to be gained from space 
exploration? 


“Yes,” say the President’s advisers, 
With camera-equipped satellites 
scanning the clouds, they predict, 
weather forecasting can be vastly im- 
proved. 

Furthermore, satellites may even- 
tually help us to set up world-wide 
television networks. At present, TV 
programs do not cross the ocean, since 
individual transmitters can’t send 
their signals farther than a few hun- 
dred miles. These signals refuse to 
bend around the curvature of the earth 
or to bounce down from the ionosphere 
(an electrified atmospheric layer). 

In the future, though, earth satel- 
lites may serve as high-flying relay 
stations, receiving telecasts and send- 
ing them to far-off lands. 


What about the use of distant space 
as a battleground? 


According to the President’s science 
advisers, the chief military uses of 
satellites are likely to be in connection 
with reconnaissance and communica- 
tion. Information about troop move- 
ments, missile launchings, and so on 
could be relayed to us immediately 
from satellite observation posts. 





On the other hand, it would be diffi- 
cult to use “artificial moons” as actual 
weapons or bombers. The science ad- 
visers say: ‘A satellite cannot simply 
drop a bomb. An object released from 
a satellite doesn’t fall.” 

While it would be possible to launch 
destructive rockets from satellites, this 
can be done more easily from the sur- 
face of the earth. “In short,” says 
the President’s committee, “the earth 
would appear to be, after all, the best 
weapons carrier.” 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
NATIONS MAY SOON construct space stations—similar to this one sketched 
by an artist—as bases from which to launch expeditions to planets beyond earth 


Will the results of space explora- 
tion justify the costs? 


Space exploration is tremendously 
expensive. The Defense Department, 
on its first several moon shots, plans 
to spend a total of $8,000,000. Land- 
ing a man on the moon and returning 
him to earth would cost approximately 
2 billion dollars. However, the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee 
says: ‘Research and exploration have 
a remarkable way of paying off.” 





World cooperation? Suppose Rus- 
sia gets a man to the moon first. Could 
she then claim the moon as Soviet ter- 
ritory? How would Russia react if we 
had a satellite taking pictures of her 
entire country? How would we react 
if a Soviet reconnaissance satellite 
were viewing ovr homeland? Is it pos- 
sible for radar operators to distin- 
guish between peaceful satellites and 
enemy war missiles? How far into 
space does a nation’s “territory” ex- 
tend? 

In view of such questions, President 
Eisenhower has urged Russia to join 
us in an agreement “that outer space 
be used only for peaceful purposes.” 
A similar U. S. proposal—included in 
our “package” disarmament plan— 
was endorsed by the United Nations 
in 1957. 

Russia claims to favor some such 
agreement, but she wants it linked 
with another pact under which all 
nations would give up their foreign 
military bases. A proposal of this 
kind, if carried out, would require us 
to abandon our bases in North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization countries. 

Unless world conditions change 
drastically, there is no possibility that 
this Soviet plan will be carried out. 
However, the UN may adopt another 
Russian suggestion—involving the es- 
tablishment of a world agency for 
space research. 

Sir Leslie Munro, President of the 
UN General Assembly, wants the As- 
sembly to discuss space problems— 
perhaps at its next meeting, in Sep- 
tember. —By ERNEST SEEGERS 
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wrong or omitted answer. 


I. NEWSMAKERS. For each of the fol- 
lowing items, find the picture of the per- 
son identified and place the number of 
that person on your answer sheet. (One 
picture appears for which there is no 
numbered item.) 


. U. S. Secretary of Agriculture 


. Prime Minister of Canada 


1 

2 

3. Head of Chinese Communists 
4. President of Republic of Korea 
5 


. Premier of Japan 
6. U. S. Secretary of the Treasury 
7. President of Egypt 


8. Prime Minister of Israel 


Il. MULTIPLE CHOICE. In each of the 
following items, select the correct answer 
and write its letter on your answer sheet. 


9. President Eisenhower’s main pur- 
pose in asking fur the renewal of the 
Trade Agreements Act is to (a) sell our 
surplus food abroad; (b) lower tariff 
rates in this country and elsewhere 
through treaties with other countries; 
(c) eliminate all U. S. tariffs; (d) raise 
U. S. tariffs on all goods. 


10. In the past few years, Red China’s 
industrial program has (a) failed com- 
pletely; (b) been a complete success; (c) 
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made much progress; (d) made minor 


gains. 


11. U. S. officials say that our troops 
must remain in South Korea until (a) 
Red China withdraws all her troops 
from North Korea; (b) a stolen air- 
liner is returned by North Korea; (c) 
South Korea is admitted to the UN; (d) 
free elections, under UN supervision, are 
held for all of Korea. 


12. The first Antarctic explorer to 
make extensive use of aviation was (a) 
Charles Wilkes; (b) John Davis; (c) 
Richard Byrd; (d) Wilbur Wright. 


13. In recent years, which of these 
forms of transportation in the United 
States has been losing much business 
to the others? (a) the railroads; (b) 
the airlines; (c) trucks; (d) buses. 


14. In spite of programs to take much 
farm land out of production, big agri- 
cultural surpluses continue to exist in 
the United States, chiefly because (a) 
increasing numbers of people are becom- 
ing farmers; (b) better farming meth- 
ods result in larger crops on smaller 
areas; (c) most farmers refuse to fol- 
low government regulations; (d) Ameri- 
cans are eating less. 


15. The U. S. Supreme Court’s 1954 
decision declaring segregation in public 
schools unconstitutional has been (a) 
completely disregarded by the states; 
(b) reversed by a more recent court de- 


cision; (c) accepted by all states for- 
merly requiring segregation; (d) sub- 
stantially carried out in 6 states and 
in the District of Columbia, where seg- 
regation had been required. 


16. France’s difficulty in achieving po- 
litical stability was illustrated once 
again by the recent (a) enforced resig- 
nation of Premier Gaillard; (b) nation- 
wide election riots; (c) election of a 
communist as mayor of Paris; (d) as- 
sassination of President Coty. 


17. To Japan, trade with the United 
States is (a) a matter of vital impor- 
tance; (b) relatively unimportant; (c) 
important, but not vitally so; (d) prac- 
tically impossible. 


18. A new country, called the United 
Arab Republic, was formed by the join- 
ing of (a) Jordan and Egypt; (b) Syria 
and Iraq; (c) Egypt and Syria; (d) 
Saudi Arabia and Lebanon. 


19. During the last several months of 
1957, and during the first several in 
1958, the number of unemployed work- 
ers in the United States (a) decreased 
rapidly; (b) increased steadily; (c) re- 
mained the same as it had been through- 
out 1957; (d) suddenly rose to the high- 
est figure in our history. 


20. Ever since it was founded 10 years 
ago, Israel has faced bitter opposition 
by (a) Russia and Red China; (b) neigh- 





The answer key 


boring Arab lands; (c) India and Paki- 
stan; (d) Greece and Turkey. 


21. A U. S.-Soviet agreement signed 
in January 1958 provides for (a) com- 
plete disarming of these 2 countries; 
(b) exchange of missile information; 
(c) withdrawal of all troops from Ger- 
many; (d) a sizable exchange of stu- 
dents and visitors. 


22. In the field of economic and mili- 
tary aid to poorer lands, Russia is (a) 
stepping up her program; (b) curtailing 
her efforts; (c) offering military assist- 
ance only; (d) confining her aid to com- 
munist allies. 


23. A changed emphasis in the U. S. 
foreign-aid program since 1950 has seen 
a greatly increased percentage of our 
assistance directed toward (a) Latin 
America; (b) Europe; (c) Romania, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria; (d) Asia and 
Africa. 


24. President Eisenhower’s proposal 
for federal aid to education would greatly 
encourage the study of (a) history and 
English; (b) driver training and physi- 
cal education; (¢c) science and mathe- 
matics; (d) art and music. 


26. The U. S. 
rapidly during 
(b) war; 
depression. 


debt has risen most 
periods of (a) peace; 
(c) national expansion; (d) 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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A Career for Tomorrow - 


EXT Saturday, May 17, our na- 
tion’s Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps will be on display. 
There will be military parades, as well 
as air shows and exhibits of the latest 
weapons at numerous military bases. 
Perhaps you will get a chance to 
visit a nearby base to get a firsthand 
look at our fighting forces in action. 
If so, you may want to talk to the re- 
cruiting officer there about career op- 
portunities in the armed forces. 

The Army, Air Force, and Navy (in- 
cluding the Marine Corps) have vast 
organizations which include _ people 
trained in nearly every trade and pro- 
fession—chemists, writers, engineers, 
electricians, photographers, and many 
others. The services also have many 
positions available for high school 
graduates, whether or not they have 
had any previous work experience or 
specialized vocational training. 

Qualifications. To enlist in any 
branch of the service you must, as a 
rule, be a citizen of the United States, 
in good physical condition, and at least 
17 years old. All persons enlisting are 
given qualification tests. 

After entering any branch of the 
service, you are given a series of apti- 
tude tests and are interviewed by per- 
sonnel officers so that you can, if pos- 
sible, be placed where the best use will 
be made of your talents. 

Training. You will begin training 
at a boot camp, as they say in the Navy 


Semester Test 


(Concluded from page 7) 


26. Almost all of Africa has been un- 
der European control at one time or an- 
other; today, independent nations make 
up about (a) one-fourth of this conti- 
nent; (b) nine-tenths; (c) one-half; (d) 


three-fourths. 


HiIl. COMPLETION. After the corre- 
sponding number on your answer sheet, 
write the word, name, or phrase that 
best completes the item. 


27. For 3% years France has been 
involved in a costly struggle in the ter- 
ritory of 

28. Of the 2 branches of the British 


Parliament, the . has by 
far the greatest lawmaking power. 


29. Final decisions on how much money 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


DOES BELONGING to our Armed Forces appeal to you as a possible career? 


or Marine Corps, or in a basic training 
center. There, as an enlisted man, you 
are taught fundamental military skills, 
traditions and customs, and the code 
of conduct expected of you as a U. S. 
serviceman. You are also given an in- 
tensive course in physical training and 
fitness. 

After this preliminary training is 
completed (it takes 2 or 3 months), a 
man may be assigned to a technical 
job; or he may be sent to school to 
learn a skill. 


will be provided for federal government 
agencies are made by ————-__. 


30. Arab control of the Gulf of Aqaba 
would threaten the shipping of ________. 


31. Most of the time since the end 
of World War II, the Asian land of 
__._ has been about equally 
communist and non-com- 


divided into 
munist areas. 


32. Officially, the United States is neu- 
tral in the current civil war involving 
the Sukarno government in eae 

33. In elections next fall, U. S. voters 
will elect about one-third of the mem- 
bership of the U. S. 





_34. For purposes of peace and secu- 
rity, 21 republics on the American conti- 
nents are joined in the 





35. A major part of the 18-month 
study of earth, seas, and sky, known as 
eae Se VA 





Advancement. Promotions will de- 
pend upon your ability and length of 
service. Each of the military services 
offers opportunities for training which 
may qualify you for rank as a com- 
missioned officer. 

All branches of the armed forces 
also encourage men to add to their 
skills and learning. Correspondence 
courses are available and sometimes 
classes are held at military posts. In 
addition, the Army has a new special 
program under which a person who 


_ ing carried on by 60 scientific stations in 


Antarctica. 


IV. PLACES IN THE NEWS. Find the 
location of each of the following places 
on the adjoining map and write the 
number of that location after the proper 
item number on your answer sheet. 


36. Coffee is an important export of 
this African kingdom. 


37. Country whose 1956 population was 
estimated to be 200,200,000. 


38. The governor of this territory is 
appointed by the U. S. President. 


Asia which 
France in 


39. Area of southeast 
gained independence from 
1954. 


40. World’s second largest producer of 
oil. 


41. Much bitterness exists between 
this European nation and Tunisia. 


= = In the Armed Forces 


qualifies can obtain 4 years of free col- 
lege study if he agrees to serve for a 
total of at least 12 years in uniform. 

Earnings. Base pay for enlisted per- 
sonnel starts at $78 a month and that 
for the first commissioned grade starts 
at $222.30 a month. In addition to 
base pay, enlisted men and officers re- 
ceive their lodgings and meals, or al- 
lowances to cover them; they are en- 
titled to free dental and medical care; 
they receive allowances for depend- 
ents; and, after 20 years’ service, they 
are eligible for rather generous re- 
tirement benefits. 

Advantages and disadvantages. A 
military career offers good opportuni- 
ties for technical training and for ad- 
vancement. It also provides financial 
security, both during a person’s active 
years and in retirement. Finally, it 
gives an opportunity to serve the na- 
tion in a very important way. 

But military life makes strict de- 
mands on a person’s life. Often he 
must leave his family at home or he 
must take them to out-of-the-way 
places to live. In addition, there are 
hazards, though modern warfare is 
about as dangerous for civilians as for 
military personnel. 

Further information. Contact your 
local recruiting officer. You can lo- 
cate him by looking under “United 
States Government” in your local tele- 
phone directory, or by visiting a near- 
by post office. —By ANTON BERLE 


42. Most modern and progressive coun- 
try in the Middle East. 


43. Rebel forces seek to overthrow the 
Batista government in this Caribbean 
land. 
most industrial- 


44. Latin America’s 


ized nation. 


45. Most densely populated nation of 
the world. 


46. World’s largest river flows through 
this land. 


47. Syria has joined this nation in the 
United Arab Republic. 


48. North African territory 
independence from France. 


seeking 


49. The United States recognizes this 
area as the seat of China’s legal govern- 
ment. 


50. Before World War II, Japan ruled 
this east Asian land. 

















